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which was so significant during these years of Virginia's history. 
The book is an exceptionally good one ; it is well written and interest- 
ing ; it furnishes abundant evidence of careful study ; it is a contribution 
to the literature of the revolution; and at no time does the reader get 
the impression that it is the result of mere mental gymnastics. The lack 
of a bibliography is a disappointment for aside from the few footnotes 
which show the sources of some of the materials used we are given only 
the author's statement that "the present work is chiefly based on the 
original sources of information in the archives of the Virginia State 
Library. ' ' 

William V. Pooley. 

Georgia as a proprietary province. The execution of a trust. By James 
Ross McCain, Ph.D., professor of American history, Agnes Scott 
College. (Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1917. 357 p. $2.50 net) 

Several years ago the earlier chapters of this study were privately 
printed by the author for presentation to Columbia university as a doc- 
toral dissertation, the work having been done under the guidance of 
Professor Osgood. Those chapters are here revised and five new chap- 
ters added, so that the present volume is practically new. The ground 
covered by Mr. McCain has already been worked by earlier Georgia 
historians, notably by William B. Stevens and Charles C. Jones. Both 
these writers were excellent historians, but neither had at hand the 
materials used by Mr. McCain, and, furthermore, it was time for a new 
interpretation, since Stevens and Jones wrote, respectively, sixty and 
thirty-five years ago. 

Mr. McCain makes no attempt to trace in detail the current of events 
in the proprietary period of Georgia. His purpose is rather to picture 
the workings of the corporation or trust as an organizing and adminis- 
trative body. Hence he discusses at length the personnel of the board, 
evaluating their respective services to the colony ; recounts their political 
activities, made necessary by the relation of the trustees to the govern- 
ment of the British empire ; describes the creation and activities of the 
"common council," a sort of committee within the general corporation, 
and distinguishes the functions of the two bodies; makes plain the 
struggle to keep clear of the board of trade, which was busily extending 
its control over the colonies; discusses fully the legislation of the trus- 
tees for the colony; and gives interesting details of the task of finding 
financial support for the venture. An excellent chapter handles the 
relations of Oglethorpe to the trustees and to the administration of af- 
fairs in Georgia — the only critical estimate we have of Oglethorpe. His 
status is shown to have been, throughout his connection with the colony, 
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that of an agent with strictly limited and constantly diminishing powers : 
he never wielded the powers enjoyed by the royal governors and never 
had that title. Another commendable chapter traces the history of the 
peculiar system of land distribution, making clear for the first time many 
knotty points. 

The proprietary era of Georgia is an excellent field for monographic 
study, since the period covers only twenty years and practically all the 
known documentary material is available. Large masses of these records, 
taken from the British public records office, have been published by the 
state of Georgia in the series known as the Colonial records. Many vol- 
umes of manuscripts are still in the hands of the state compiler awaiting 
publication. All this material, published and in manuscript form, 
has been used by Mr. McCain; indeed it constitutes his principal re- 
source; he is the first person who has made adequate use of it. 

The volume is equipped with a bibliography of the manuscript and 
published sources, as well as the small number of secondary works cited. 
There are remarkably few of the slips that usually find their way into 
first editions, none worth pointing out. 

K. P. Brooks 

Official letter books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 1801-1816. Edited by Dun- 
bar Rowland, B.S., LL.B., LL.D., director Mississippi department 
of archives and history. In six volumes. (Jackson : State depart- 
ment of archives and history, 1917. 394 p. ; 394 p. ; 399 p. ; 423 p. ; 
400 p. ; 468 p. $36.00 per set) 
One of the most important and interesting phases of American history 
is that of the territorial expansion of the United States. Leaving out of 
consideration the territory already held at the close of the revolutionary 
war, this expansion may be said to date from the purchase, in 1803, of 
the vast area called Louisiana. The history of the government of our 
first foreign-acquired territory, so fruitful in precedents for after years, 
is of peculiar significance. From the point of view of the historian, it 
is in many ways fortunate that the southern part of the Louisiana pur- 
chase, the territory of Orleans, had but one governor, and he a prolific 
letter writer. 

William Charles Cole Claiborne had already served his apprenticeship 
as governor of Mississippi territory (1801-1803) when President Jeffer- 
son ordered him, together with General James Wilkinson, to proceed to 
New Orleans and receive Louisiana from the French officials. Appointed 
at first only as provisional governor of the new acquisition, Claiborne 
became in 1804 governor of Orleans territory, which office he held for 
the entire territorial period (1804-1812), and upon the admission of the 



